GERMANY AND THE FUTURE OF EUROPE
coming year. In the main,, it has simply meant that the coun-
tries of western Europe are returning to accustomed sources of
supply, including one another and particularly western Ger-
many.

Nor has this decline in our exports meant an economic depres-
sion for the United States. The international exchange of goods
is an excellent thing for nations, but it is totally unsound to
count upon the export trade as a means of "getting rid" of a
general overproduction of goods and services. We do not have
to count upon our export trade for this, fortunately, and it is
time we stopped using this kind of argument as a justification
for foreign aid programs.

Western Europe has also been improving its situation on
"invisible account.** It is beginning to have a normal net favor-
able balance instead of the deficit which has characterized its
postwar period. To a much smaller extent western Europe has
been increasing its exports to the United States and helping
close the gap in this desirable fashion. The lowering of our tariff
through the reciprocal trade agreements has facilitated this
somewhat. A further substantial increase in our imports must
occur if the gap is to be closed through internationally de-
sirable means. More importantly, western Europe has been in-
creasing its exports to third areas. In summary, the prospects
for closing the dollar gap of western Europe, including western
Germany, look much brighter than they did two years ago,
even though very great difficulties remain.

I stated at the beginning my intention of dealing with western
Germany and western Europe together, because they are ac-
tually inseparable. It is appropriate at this point to look at the
case of western Germany, so to say, "as separately as we can."
It has been pointed out that the recovery of production in
western Germany has lagged behind that of western Europe.
This has been due among other factors to war damage, repara-
tion removals, the split of the country between the Western
Powers and Russia and the like.

It is uncertain how much the limitations imposed upon the
production of steel, synthetic gasoline and rubber, ball bear-
ings, aluminum, and so on, by the victor powers have hampered
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